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HOW  PRESIDWTS  ARE  MDE 


This  address  was  given  by  Dr.  V/illiam  E.  Baringer,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  Room  at  Lincoln  College  on  February  11, 
1944. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Lincoln  addresses  (or  essays) 
which  are  being  given  (or  written)  by  Lincoln  authorities  at 
(or  for)  Lincoln  College. 

It  is  planned  to  have  these  addresses  and  essays  mimeographed 
for  the  use  of  the  Class  in  the  Life  and  Principles  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  At  a  later  date  they  will  be  collected  and  publishe  d 
by  Lincoln  College. 


HOW  PRESIDENTS  ARE  MADE 

Dr.  Copelatid*  itudMi!i«»  f acuity  and  friends  of  Lincoln  College: 

I  want  to  start  by  saying  that  I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  ealXed 
upon  to  be  the  speaker  at  such  a  memorable  occasion  as  the  opening  of  Lincoln 
College's  Lincoln  Room.    We  had  expected  quite  a  gathering  of  the  clan  to  appear 
today,  but  the  weatherman  didn't  co-operate.     I  knew,  however,  that  we  would  have 
an  audience;  you  can  always  depend  upon  the  students  because  they  have  to  come. 

Now  I  am  going  to  speak  on  the  subject  this  morning  on  which  I  used  to 
refuse  to  speak.     I  used  to  say  some  years  ago,  when  asked  to  speak  on  Lincoln's 
nomination,  that,  going  on  the  advice  of  my  bankers,  I  would  refer  them  not  to 
me  personally,  but  to  the  nearest  bookstore--and  I  didn't  say  library.    But  those 
remarks  are  dated.    They  are  as  out-of-date  as  the  Pact  of  Paris  or  the  Kellog- 
Briand  Pact  in  which  all  the  great  powers  in  the  world  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.     So  out-dated,  pecuniarily 
speaking,  is  Lincoln's  rise  to  power  that  for  the  last  few  years  I  haven't  even 
had  reports  from  the  publishers,  much  less  royalty  checks.     Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi.    So  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  speaking  on  that  formerly  forbidden 
topic.     I  wish  to  say,  in  case  anybody  is  taking  down  what  I  am  going  to  say;  I 
am  used  to  that.     The  draft  board  did  that  the  last  time  I  v/as  there. 

The  subject,  "Hov/  Presidents  Are  Made"  is  one  of  particularly  timely 
import.     In  a  few  months  a  couple  of  conventions  are  going  to  be  meeting  and  they 
will  be  going  through  the  same  motions  that  were  gone  through  in  1860  to  make 
Lincoln  the  presidential  nominee.     Lincoln's  rise  to  power  deals  chiefly  with  the 
nomination  and  not  with  the  election.     So  will  my  remarks  this  morning.    We  can 
still  call  the  remarks  I  have  to  make,  "How  Presidents  Are  Made",  because  the 
nomination  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  vath  the  making  of  a  President  than  does 
the  election.     There  are  in  the  United  States,  at  any  particular  time,  several 
hundreds  of  people  who  want  to  be  President,  but  v/hen  the  nominations  are  made  there 
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are  only  two  who  have  any  chance  of  being  President,  so  the  President  is  really 
chosen  at  the  nominating  conventions.     The  story  of  how  Lincoln  got  the  nomination 
begins  before  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.     I  am  not  going  to  have  much  time  to 
spend  on  the  debates  themselves,  because  forty-five  minutes  is  a  pretty  short 
period  of  time  to  cover  the  groimd  gone  over  in  a  good  sized  book. 

But  suffice  it  to  say  that  before  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  Lincoln 
was  pretty  much  a  failure.    He  had  made  numerous  able  speeches  and  he  had  held  some 
fairly  important  offices,  but  he  had  held  no  offices  of  front-rank  importance.  The 
best  he  could  do  was  a  member  of  Congress.    And  as  a  member  of  Congress  he  had  an 
awful  time.     He  couldn't  even  get  re-elected.     He  even  opposed  war,  and  no  polit- 
ically sensitive  member  of  Congress  opposes  a  popular  war.     Lincoln  had  been  try- 
ing all  through  the  1850te  to  get  elected  United  States  Senator.     That  was  the  job 
on  which  he  had  his  eye  fixed.    Y.Tien  Lincoln  took  on  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858,  he 
was  running  for  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  second  time.     His  chief  objective 
was  to  become  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  that  remained  his  chief  objective  until 
just  before  the  nominating  convention  in  1860. 

VHien  Lincoln  took  on  Douglas  he  had  a  job  on  his  hands,  because  Douglas 
was  the  leading  democrat  in  the  country.    He  had  a  job  on  his  hands  because  the 
Democratic  party  throughout  the  v/hole  of  the  1850's  v:asn't  actually  democratic;  it 
was  merely  democratic  in  name.     The  party  vra.s  run  by  southerners,  and  the  country 
was  run  by  southerners  for  the  advantage  of  southerners.     Eouglas  was  a  northern 
democrat  v;ho  knew  all  that,  and  he  ranted  to  get  the  cor-^.rol  of  the  democratic  party 
away  from  those  southerners  and  give  the  North  a  b'^eak.    '^'hen  Douglas  ran  for  re- 
election he  ran  as  a  party  rebel.     The  Buchanan  a.-lr^lr?:'. strotion  iiad  read  him  out  of 
the  party  because  Douglas  wouldn't  co-operatf^^  v/ith  the  southern  masters  of  the 
party  in  regard  to  slavery  in  Kansas.     So  Douf^.las  was  having  a  hard  job  on  his 
hands  because  he  had  to  fight  Buchanan  and  the  adr;.!;:-. stration  Democrats  in  the  state. 

But  Douglas  was  a  man  who  could  really  debate.     If  Lincoln  could  hold  his 
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own  against  Douglas,  he  was  really  good.     But  he  hadn't  been  good  all  his  life. 
This  may  sound  like  treason,  but  it  is  never-the-less  true.     Lincoln's  speeches 
t?iroughout  the  1840' s  were  not  great  speeches.        Some  of  them  had  employed  out- 
and-out  flabby  arguments.     In  many  of  the  speeches  made  in  the  1840' s  he  beat  the 
drums  and  made  the  Eagle  scream  in  the  traditional,  superficial  political  manner. 
It  wasn't  until  1850  that  Lincoln  found  himself  and  made  great  speeches.    He  made 
some  great  speeches  in  1854  in  connection  with  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  and  in 
1856  he  made  some  more  speeches,  and  in  1858  he  made  nothing  but  great  speeches. 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  campaign  is,   I  presume,  pretty-well -known  to  students  of 
Lincoln  College,  and  I  am  going  to  skip  over  that  without  going  into  great  detail. 
I  merely  want  to  point  out  the  readableness  of  these  debates. 

Anything  I  might  say  on  the  debates  would  not  be  as  much  fun  as  reading 
the  debates  themselves.    Here  v/ere  these  two  men,  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  talking  in 
the  open  air  without  the  benefit  of  electrical  transcription,  microphones,  or  any 
other  conveniences  of  oratory  and  they  had  literally  acres  of  people  to  reach. 
And  they  had  very  difficult  problems  to  deal  with.    Problems  of  constitutionality; 
problems  of  liberty;  some  of  the  most  abstract  subjects  you  will  ever  encounter 
outside  the  field  of  metaphysics  and  philosophy.     They  spoke  without  notes  to  an 
audience  more  or  less  extemporaneously,  and  the  audience  was  constantly  yelling  at 
them  and  fliaking  some  bright  remark,  or  some  unnecessary  remarks,  or  some  applauding 
remarks.     These  speakers,   speaking  under  these  adverse  circumstances,  poured  out 
some  orations  which  are  almost  too  good  to  believe. 

I  presume  you  have  in  your  library  several  copies  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates.     If  you  want  to  read  something  good,   something  surprising,  read  the  debates 
themselves.    A  very  great  deal  can  be  said  in  three  hours,  and  all  of  those  debates 
lasted  three  hours.     Most  speeches,  when  you  read  them  in  cold  type,  aren't  too 
good,  but  that  isn't  true  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.     They  are  funny,  v/itty, 
fascinating.     You  can  still  get  plenty  of  enjoyment  out  of  them  eighty  years  after 
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they  were  delivered.     The  issues  are  settled,  but  just  the  same  the  wit  and  the 
skill  are  still  there. 

The  campaign  of  1858  ran  its  course,  the  speakers  holding  forth  in  mag- 
nificent style.     Some  appearances  were  joint  debates  and  the  speakers  made  many 
which  weren't    joint  debates.    Lincoln  spoke  some  two  million  words  during  that 
campaign  and  that's  a  lot  of  words.     They  are  not  all  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates, 
so  don't  let  that  statistic  scare  you  out. 

Douglas  won  re-election  to  the  senate  and  Lincoln  lost  again.     In  winning 
the  re-election  Douglas  administered  a  pretty  heavy  blow  to  the  Democratic  party 
leadership.    He  belonged  to  that  party,  but  the  party  management  tried  to  get  him 
out.    By  winning  he  placed  himself  in  line  for  the  presidential  nomination.  In 
beating  Lincoln,  Douglas  had  shovm  that  he  was  the  outstanding  Democrat  of  the 
country  and  the  Democrats  v^ould  naturally  nominate  their  outstanding  leader  in  the 
next  election.     So  democratic  newspapers  all  began  to  talk  about  "Douglas  for 
President."    That  is,  democratic  newspapers  in  the  North.     The  southerners  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.     They  didn't  want  Douglas  because  he  was  pro-northern.    Now  since 
Lincoln  had  almost  beaten  Douglas  for  the  senate  (he  had  beaten  Douglas  in  the  pop- 
ular vote),  it  required  but  a  fillip  of  the  imagination  to  begin  talking  about 
Lincoln  for  President  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  oppose  Douglas  on  the  Democratic. 
So  began  Lincoln' s  presidential  boom. 

After  losing  to  Douglas,  Lincoln  v/as  very  downcast.    He  had  one  of  his 
spells  of  melancholy  for  the  period.     For  the  second  time  he  had  lost  out  to  the 
senate.     Pretty  soon,  hov/ever,  a  newspaper  editor  here  and  there  all  over  the  coun- 
try began  to  throw  out  a  s'iggestion  that  Lincol^i  would  make  a  good  nominee  for 
president  on  the  Republican  ticket.    T,T-i&n  that  happens  the  man  talked  about  for 
President  can  do  a  number  ->f  -t-hingss.     Ke  can  say,  "That's  great.     I  want  to  be 
President.     Let's  get  going  ana  nominate  me,"     Or  he  can  say,  "No,  I'm  not  in- 


tere-ted  in  being  President."    He  can  say  it  in  a  way  which  makes  then  go  aft-ir 
hi.s  nomination  all  the  harder.     Or,  thirdJy,  he  can  literally  refuse  to  be  n^-^in- 
ated.     Lincoln  didn't  do  any  of  these.     He  merely  let  the  editors  talk  and  didn't 
say  whether  he  was  interested  or  not.    Now  why  did  he  do  that?    He  let  newspapers 
and  nolifcicians  talk  about  him  as  a  possible  presidential  candidate  because  he 
wanted  to  be  senator. 

That  may  not  sound  like  it  makes  much  sense,  but  it  does.     It  works  like 
this;    Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  John  Read  of  Pennsylvania.     John  Read  was  an 
important  judge,  and  Pennsylvania  was  a  big  state  with  lots  of  votes.     Some  be- 
lieved that  the  Republican  p«'rty  in  1860  would  nominate  a  man  from  Pennsylvania. 
So  they  talked  about  Read  as  one  of  the  possible  nominees.    "^Hien  it  came  time  for 
the  first  ballot  to  be  cast  in  the  Republican  convention.  Judge  Read  got  one  vote 
on  the  first  ballot  for  President,  and  even  in  getting  that  one  vote  he  got  a  re- 
sounding insult  because  they  spelled  his  nome  wrong  in  the  official  proceedings. 
On  the  secoiid  ballot  he  got  no  votes  and  on  the  third  ballot  he  got  no  vco r;.s.  A 
few  years  went  by  and  people  began  to  talk  about  how  Judge  Read  came  pretty  close 
to  getting  the  pr^esident ial  nomination.     About  fifteen  more  years  after  the  con- 
vention it  got  into  a  book.     A  reliable  reference  book  gave  out  this  irf oriration: 
Judge  Read  almost  got  the  Republican  nomination  for  President  in  1860.     The  only 
thing  that  prevented  him  from  getting  it  vras  the  treachery  of  Simon  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do,  you  see,  to  become  a  big  shot  in  politics  is 
to  get  talked  about  for  President.     Lincoln  knev/  that  the  more  he  v/as  talked  about 
for  President,  even  if  he  didn't  have  a  chance  of  getting  the  nomination,  would 
easily  slide  into  the  Sen!?te  the  next  time  the  office  of  Senator  from  Illinois 
should  be  contested.     He  had  miss'  a  the  senatorship  tv/ice.     The  third  time  he 
didn't  intend  to  miss.     As  a  man  who  "alnoFt  become  President,"  he  vrould  be  bound 
to  get  his  coveted  senntorial  seat  in  13G4. 


So  Lincoln  did  nothing  to  prevent  these  editors  and  politicians  from 
talking  about  him  as  a  presidential  candidate.     All  during  the  year  1869,  Lincoln 
made  speeches.     He  wasn't  running  for  anything  in  1859,  but  he  had  to  recoup  his 
losses  which  he  had  incurred  in  the  campaign  against  Douglas.     It  cost  him  a  lot 
of  money  to  make  that  cajnpaign  in  1858,  so  he  had  to  get  it  back  by  practicing  law. 
So  in  spite  of  all  his  hard  work  as  a  lawyer,  he  lost  no  opportunity  during  the 
year  1859  to  make  a  speech.     At  the  drop  of  a  hat  he  talked.    What  for?    So  he 
would  become  more  prominent;  so  he  would  become  well-known.     Lincoln  had  a  lecture 
which  he  delivered  three  times  in  1859,  and  I  recommend  that  lecture  to  you  as  an 
example  as  to  how  a  great  orator  can  slip  on  a  banana  peel.     That  lecture  was 
really  lousyl     He  wasn't  a  lecturer  when  it  came  to  anything  outside  politics. 
But  he  didn't  know  that  until  he  had  tried  it  out.    After  three  deliveries  of  this 
lecture  in  the  year  1859  he  said,  'Vfell,   I  guess  that's  no  good,   so  I'll  have  to 
stick  to  politics."    And  political  speeches  he  made  all  over  the  country.     He  went 
to  Wisconsin  and  made  a  series  of  speeches.    He  went  to  Ohio  and  made  a  series  of 
speeches.     He  went  to  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  went  all  over  the  state  of  Illinois  de- 
livering addresses.     In  January,  1859,  they  held  a  banquet  down  at  Springfield  to 
celehrn.te  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Bobby  Burns.     So  Lincoln  attended  and  made 
a  speech  on  Burns.     If  he  had  been  !"sked  to  make  a  speech  on  the  use  of  the  chorus 
in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  he  would  have  done  so.  He 
would  have  got  some  books,   studied  up,  and  made  a  speech,  just  to  get  his  name  in 
the  papers  and  build  up  his  stature  as  a  public  figure. 

All  during  ]859  newspapers  continued  to  talk  about  Lincoln  as  a  candi- 
date for  President.     But  all  that  newspaper  talk  doesn't  make  a  President,  for  the 
forces  that  make  nominations  are  the  votes  of  delegates.     Votes  of  delegates  are 
made  by  the  party  conventions  and  not  by  the  newspapers.    Many  of  these  newspaper  ■ 
stories  of  Lincoln  for  president  had  a  slight  indirect  effect.     It  influenced  the 
politicians  and  the  delegates  a  little  more  favorably  tov/ard  Lincoln  than  they  had 


been  before,  but  it  didn't  make  them  Lincoln  delegates.     No,   indeed.    When  1860 
arrived,  Lincoin  found  that  his  position  in  the  party  had  gone  up,  but  he  still 
had  no  expectation  of  getting  the  nomination.     No,  there  were  bigger  men  than  Lin- 
coln in  the  party. 

Lincoln  wasn't  one  of  the  founders  of  the  party.     He  was  rather  a  late- 
comer.    I  remember  a  chap  named  John  W.  Bricker  who  made  a  speech  on  the  radio  last 
ni^ht  and  he  mentioned  Lincoln  as  the  founder  of  the  Republican  party.     That  does- 
n't iiuppen  to  be  the  case.     There  \fere  lots  of  men  in  the  party  who  had  started 
earJier  and  had  been  more  able  to  build  up  the  party  than  Lincoln.     Seward,  of 
New  York,  had  done  a  lot  more.     Chase,  of  Ohio,  had  done  more;  Greeley,  of  New 
York,  had  done  more.     Lincoln  was  far  down  the  list  of  Republican  leaders.     He  was 
the  outstanding  Republican  leader  of  Illinois,  and  outside  of  Illinois  he  was 
hardily  Icnown.     He  was  knovm  in  those  localities  where  he  made  speeches  in  1859,  but 
evcii  so,  he  '.vasn't  knovm  as  n  man  who  ought  to  be  nominated  for  President. 

The  presidential  year  of  1860  came,  nnd  Lincoln  was  still  carrying  on  his 
prop:ram  of  making  spseches.    He  got  an  excellent  offer  in  the  month  of  December, 
1669.  to  go  to  New  York  rnd  make  a  speech  at  Cooper  Institute.     It  v^as  a  long  way, 
but  they  vrere  going  to  pay  him  (jiEOO.OO  for  coming.     Probrbly  Lincoln  would  have 
gone  if  they  hadn't  paid  him  a  cent^  because  lh..vr  York  was  new  territory.     He  could 
do  there  what  he  had  been  doing  in  Ohio,  Fansas,   and  Wisconsin  in  1859.     So  he 
7\fent  to  NeviT  York  in  February  and  delivered  his  famous  Cooper  Institute  speech,  a 
great  soeech  because  it  has  qualities  of  style  p.nd  of  history  which  are  outstanding. 
A  great  speech,  also,  because  it  gnve  the  Republican  arguraent  and  the  Republican 
position  from  an  entirely  nev/  point  of  view,     No  other  Republican  had  thought  of 
those  things  th^^t  Lincoln  ha-',  thought  of  in  v/orking  out  his  Cooper  Institute  speech. 
He  was  immediotrly     sked  to  speaic  nJl  over  Nev/  England,  and  he  spent  the  next 
fortnight  parading  around  New  England  making  speeches  wherever  they  asked  him. 
Yfhen  he  came  hone,  he  loclud  over  the  newspapers  as  politicians  do,  and  as  Lincoln 


always  did,  and  saw  that  he  was  getting  to  "be  quite  a  nan  in  the  party.    They  were 
even  talking  about  him  in  New  York.     It  began  to  make  Lincoln  think  that  maybe  after 
all  there  was  something  to  this  theory  that  he  night  become  the  Republican  nominee. 

There  was  another  thing  that  jTiade  hin  think  there  might  be  something  to 
it.     The  convention  of  the  Republican  party  had  been  located  very  favorably  for 
our  friend  Mr.  Lincoln,     llovf  the  Rv^publican  Tiational  Coinaittce  takes  care  of  such 
things.    Not  long  ago  the  present  Rcpublict:n  National  Con.nittee  met  in  Washington 
and  talked  over  the  New  Deal— not  too  calnly,  I'm  afraid — and  decided  thrt  the 
convention  v/ould  meet  in  Chicf^go.     In  Dccfnb<^r,  1859,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  met  for  a  very  ixaport'jnt  meeting.    The  party  had  never  won  a  national 
election,  and  they  thought  they  v;erc  going  to  this  time.    And  here  is  the  reason 
why.     They  had  been  gaining  ever  sinct;  the  election  of  1856,  and  they  thought  it  was 
time  for  a  nrtional  victory.     So  it  bccr:ir:  a  matttvr  of  considerable  iiiportance 
where  the  convention  would  be  h«  Id  fro;-i  the  point  of  view  of  the  candidates. 

The  It^ading  candidates  for  the  nomination  were      couple  of  fellows  I  have 
already  mentioned.     They  were  Seward,  of  Nev;  York,  Chase,  of  Ohio,  with  Bates,  of 
St.  Louis,  follovdng,     Seward's  friends  on  the  national  co/Oi.uttec  said,  "New  York 
is  the  place  to  hold  the  convention."     Chase's  friends  said  Coluiabus  or  Cincinnati 
was  the  best  place.     Bates'  friends  sr.id,   "You  can't  do  better  than  St.  Louis." 
Lincoln  hod  a  friend  in  that  nntioncil  com':iittce--Nomrm  Judd,  of  Chicago.  Judd 
was  a  pretty  slick  operator  in  the  Icitayrinths  of  political  manipulations.  Judd 
said,  "You  fellows  co-n  never  fet  together  on  any  city  becr.use  you  all  have  candi- 
dates.   We'll  just  meet  in  Chioagj.     Everybody  will  be  satisfied.    You  v/ill  be 
meeting  on  neutral  ground,"    The  iiati  -nrl  coi.imittee  took  the  bait  and  assigned 
Chicago  as  the  city  where  the  nr-.tionrl  convention  would  meet. 

Lincoln  v/as  a  man  who  had  lots  of  friends  in  Chicago.    He  had  practiced 
law  there  many  times  and  Chicago  could  be  counted  upon  to  give  him  all  the  support 
within  its  power  when  the  convt-ntion  came  to  meet  there.     Lincoln's  stock  went  up 


when  the  convention  was  located  on  hocie  ground.    Lincoln  began  to  co-operate  with 
the  managers  of  the  Illinois  machine  who  were  nov/  finally  behind  him  in  working 
for  his  nomination  for  President.    The  things  that  make  nominations  are  delegates. 
How  did  Lincoln  stand  in  regard  to  delegates? 

Not  until  the  month  of  May,  1860,  the  month  of  the  convention,  could  he 
count  on  the  Illinois  delegates  voting  for  hird.  How  many  were  there,  r-nd  how  im- 
portant were  they?  In  the  conventijn  there  were  465  delegates.  Illinois  had  22, 
It  would  take  233  delegates  to  get  the  noninati;n,  and  22  was  a  long  way  from  233. 
But  I»m  getting  a  little  ahead  of  the  story.  How  was  Lincoln  going  to  get  even  . 
those  22? 

The  Republican  party  of  Illinois  held  a  convention  in  Decatur  very  early 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  ot  thot  convention  Lincoln  was  given  the  official  party 
blessing  as  candidate  for  President.    Officially  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Lin- 
coln;    Individually  a  lot  of  those  22  delegates,  small  as  that  number  was,  were 
sure  that  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Lincoln  only  as  a  compliraent.    After  the 
first  ballot  they  fully  expected  to  vote  for  Seward,  Chase,  Bates,  or  someone  else. 
Even  a  week  before  the  convention  some  of  the  Illinois  polSHicians  didn't  take 
Lincoln  seriously  as  a  presidential  candidate. 

Now  how  was  Lincoln's  delegate  list  g' ing  to  expand?     It  had  t'-  expand 
by  getting  support  fr.:m  !>ther  states.     Lincoln  had  had  inquiries  in  the  month  of 
April  as  to  how  willing  ho-  w  .uld  bo  to  make  some  deals  in  getting  s--me  delegates 
from  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  perhaps   ither  nerrby  states.     Line-In  disliked  that  kind 
of  deal,  so  he  generally  go.vo  thorn  c  brush-off.     But  near  the  end  :f  April  he  began 
to  see  that  things  were  g'  ing  a  little  differently,  as  a  letter  arrived  from  Indiana 
which  went  like  this:    "Indiana  will  have  26  delegates  in  the  convention.  We 
haven't  any  candidate.    V/e  are  g  :ing  t  >  rrrive  in  Chicago  ready  to  d:>  business. 
We  are  gcing  to  deliver  our  v^tcs  to  the  highest  bidder."    Lincoln  said,  "That's 
fine.    %  manager,  David  Davis,  will  be-  in  Chicago  on  such  and  such  a  date  and  he 
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can  be  located  at  such  and  such  ft  hotel."    Lincoln  was  playing  ball.    He  was 
doing  everything  he  ciuld  t-^  get  that  great  increase  in  delegate  strength  which 
would  come  if  Indiana  could  be  rirnde  to  co-opernte. 

The  next  big  step  in  the  story  is  the  c:^nvention  itself.    Chicago  in  1860 
was  quite  a  place.    It  was  still  young  because  in  1832  Chicago  had  less  inhabitants 
than  did  the  town  of  New  Salem,  Illinois.     Chicago  had  grovm  very  rapidly,  and  new 
had  over  100,000  population.    But  it  v/as  still  c.  struggling,  straggling,  primitive 
town.     It  was  built  on  swajipy  land,  vdth  buildings  held  up  -,n  stilts  of  various 
heights.     The  result  was  that  the  streets  were  nud  h  -les  and  the  side\mlks  were 
made  of  planks,  so  that  these  long  plrnk  sidewalks  waved  up  and  down  according  to 
the  heighth  of  the  adjoining  building.     There  was  no  go.rbage  disposal  system  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.    The  residents  merely  took  their  garbage  out  and  threw  it 
under  the  vmlk.     But  it  vmsn't  so  bad.     Chicago  was  a  vdndy  city,  as  it  is  now,  and 
on  a  windy  day  it  didn't  smell  t.;c  bad.     Beneath  these  sidewalks,  living  off  the 
garbage,  were  millions  of  rats.     So  the  sewage  problem  was  n^t  &s  bad  as  it  could 
have  been. 

This  thriving  young  city  v:asn't  the  f^reat  pork  center  of  the  Middle  West 
as  it  later  becme.     Cincinnati  was  still  the  porkopclis.     But  Chicago,  in  1860, 
was  the  leading  railr  oad  center  of  the  great  lakes  regi^^n,  and  that  accounted  for 
its  rapid  grov/th  to  100,000  populotion  by  1860.     Chicago  had  never  had  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  national  limelight  until  the  Republican  convention  v/as  located 
there.     So  Chicagoans  vfere  highly  excited.     They  even  went  to  the  trouble  of 
putting  up  a  special  building  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  house  the  convention. 

Most  political  conventions  hod  been  pretty  well  closed  up.  They  were  held 
in  small  auditoriums,  big  enough  for  the  delegates  and  the  newspaper  reporters  and 
a  few  spectators,  and  that  is  all.     The  Chicago  headquarters  was  called  "The  Wigwam", 
and  it  was  made  big  enough  to  hold  about  10,000  spectators.     The  people  of  Chicago, 
nationally  honored  for  the  first  time,  v/ere  going  to  show  that  they  appreciated  that 
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honor  by  attending  in  force  at  the  convention. 

When  the  convention  began  the  Wigwam  was  jwnmed.    The  architecture  of  the 
Wigwam  was  interesting.    It  looked  roughly  something  like  this  building,  and  here 
was  tho  stage  and  the  delegates.    The  space  where  you  are  sitting  had  no  seats. 
Standing  room  only.    It  was  tilted  so  that  the  spectators  stood  and  had  a  view 
over  those  in  front  of  them.    Those  v/ho  wanted  to  sit  down  had  to  go  to  the  balcony 
which  ran  around  the  back  and  sides  of  the  building.    Admission  to  this  balcony 
required  the  presence  of  a  lady — no  stags  were  allowed  there.     So  plenty  of  Chicago 
women  hired  themselves  out  on  that  day  to  take  up  to  the  balcony  men  who  wanted 
a  seat,  descended,  and  repeated  the  process  until  the  space  was  full. 

When  the  convention  began  the  Wigwam  v/ns  packed.    People  stood  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  that  convention.     They  were 
there  officially  as  spectators  and  were  not  supposed  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
convention.     They  were  merely  to  watch.     But  they  did  have  influence  on  the  con- 
vention.    That  crowd  was  pro-Lincoln,  and  they  did  plenty  of  good  work  for  Lincoln, 
as  I  shall  explain  in  a  rainute. 

How  was  Lincoln's  delegate  situation?    V.Tien  the  convention  opened,  Lin- 
coln still  had  Illinois,  of  ccurse,  and  he  seemed  to  be  getting  along  pretty  well 
with  Indiana.    The  pre-arranged  meeting  occurred,  and  Indiana  was  promised  a  cabinet 
job  and  other  j;  bs  if  they  would  vote  for  Lincoln.     It  looked  like  Indiana  might 
go  for  Lincoln,  v/hich  v/ould  give  him,  in  round  numbers,  50  votes  on  the  first  ballot. 
Various  other  de^-egations  ?;ere  there  who  were  interested  in  making  trades,  if  not 
on  the  first  ballot,  on  the  sec jnd.     A  great  many  of  these  states  had  favorite  sons 
whom  they  expected  to  vote  for  only  on  the  first  ballot.    After  the  first  ballot 
they  would  go  over  to  somebody  else. 

Lincoln's  managers  saw  everybody,  and  they  promised  everything  when  they 
saw  a  chance  of  getting  a  delegate,  or  to  get  a  block  of  delegates.     They  said, 
"0.  K.,  we'll  give  you  a  cabinet  job  if  you  vrill  vote  for  Lincoln  on  such  and  such 
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a  ballot."    Well,  it  wasn't  as  easy  as  that.    Anybody  can  promise  cabinet  jiobsr 
YiThat  is  preventing  the  opponents  of  Lincoln  from  doing  the  same  thing?  Chase 
had  about  fifty  votes  where  Lincoln  had  for  sure  only  22.     Bates  had  about  50  votes. 
Seward,  of  New  York,  v/as  sure  of  New  York' s  70  votes  and  practically  all  of  New 
England.     Seward  v/ould  have  175,  maybe  even  200  votes,  on  the  first  ballot,  where 
Lincoln  would  have  only  22  if  only  Illinois  delivered.     Lincoln  would  have  about 
50  votes  if  Illinois  and  Indiana  delivered.     Can't  Seward's  managers  promise  just 
as  easily  as  Lincoln's  managers  can?     They  certainly  can,  and  they  did.  Seward's 
campaign  was  run  by  politicians  just  as  smart  as  Lincoln's  managers--led  by  a  man 
named  Thurlow  Weed.    Weed^s  managers  had  better  whiskey  and  better  cigars  than  did 
Lincoln's,  and  Seward's  managers  could  promise  great  things  more  convincingly  than 
Lincoln's  managers  could  because  it  looked  like  Seward  had  a  much  better  chance  of 
being  nominated  than  did  Lincoln.     Now  to  explain  vrhy  Seward  wasn't  able  to  pick 
up  those  few  missing  votes  which  would  give  him  the  nomination. 

In  1856  the  Republican  party  made  its  first  presidential  race  and  had 
run  a  man  named  Fremont,  a  man  who  didn't  have  many  brains,  but  who  had  a  big  rep- 
utation.    Fremont  was  the  Lindbergh  of  his  day.     He  had  even  married  under  very 
romantic  circumstances  the  daughter  of  a  famous  man,  and  he  was  a  small-time  poli- 
tician.   He  did  pretty  v/ell  as  the  Republican  nominee  in  1856.     He  carried  most  of 
the  northern  states.    He  didn't  win  the  election  because  the  Republican  party  exist- 
ed only  in  the  northern  states.     By  1856  the  North  and  South  were  pretty  well  split 
up  sectionally,  just  like  they  v/ere  later  on,  and  in  order  to  win,  the  Republicans 
had  to  carry  practically  the  entire  North.     That  would  give  them  the  majority  in 
the  Electoral  College.     They  didn't  carry  all  of  the  North.     They  lost  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  losing  those  northern  states  they 
lost  the  election.     The  Republican  problem  in  1860  was  to  nominate  as  their  candi- 
date a  man  who  could  carry  all  the  Fremont  states  and  the  states  which  Fremont  had 
lost — Illinois,   Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.     They  were  the  doubtful 


states  because  they  weren't  solidly  Republican.     The  Republican  psrty  held  sojie 
radical  people,  but  there  weren't  enough  radicals  in  the  North  to  make  a  inajovity. 
The  Republicans  needed  conservative  support.    Yfould  the  conservative  North  vote 
for  Seward,  or  for  Chase,  both  of  whom  were  pretty  radical  Republicans?     The  doubt- 
ful state  delegations  began  early  in  the  convention,   saying  firmly,  insistently, 
and  unshakeably  that  Seward  couldn't  carry  them.     Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  N3W  Jersey  said  day  after  day  that  if  Seward  were  nominated,  it  would  be 
F-'^emont  all  over  again.     The  Fremont  states  would  vote  for  Seward;  the  doubtful 
states  would  not,  and  thus  the  Republican  party  would  lose.     So  they  had  to  get 
some  nominee  who  would  carry  the  Fremont  states  and  the  doubtful  states;  one  who 
wasn't  too  radical;   somebody  who  had  no  record  to  defend. 

7fes  Lincoln  a  good  man?    Yes,  Lincoln  could  carry  the  Fremont  states.  He 
was  just  as  sound  a  Republican  as  Chase,  and  yet  he  v/asn't  as  radical  as  Chase. 
He  didn't  have  a  radical  reputation.     He  was  a  conservative  Republican.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  logic  and  strategy,  carefully  thought  out,  Lincoln  was  a  better 
candidate  than  Seward.     Does  this  mean  that  Lincoln  was  going  to  be  nominated  with- 
out any  trouble?    Many  a  convention  has  deliberately  committed  political  suicide 
by  nominating  an  impossible  candidate.     It  wasn't  enough  for  Lincoln's  managers  to 
demonstrate  that  Lincoln  was  the  best  candidate;  they  had  to  make  the  convention 
believe  that  Lincoln  was  the  best  candidate.     How  are  they  going  to  do  that? 

A. convention  isn't  too  interested  in  political  arguments.     The  main 
dealings  are  with  votes,  and  to  get  those  votes  you  have  to  bargain.     If  the  doubt- 
ful states  held  together,  Lincoln  could  win,  Seward  could  not  win.    And  the  doubt- 
ful states  held  together.     If  any  one  of  the  doubtful  states  had  given  in  to  Seward 
and  to  his  manager's  liquor,   slapping  on  the  back,  cigara,  and  other  inducements, 
Seward  would  have  been  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  and  the  thing  would  have  been 
all  over.     Each  doubtful  state  had  its  ovm  candidate.     They  hoped  that,  by  all  the 
doubtful  states  sticking  together,  they  would  prevent  Seward  from  getting  any  extra 
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votes  beyond  his  original  mjunber.     Then  there  would  be  a  chance  for  somebody  from 
those  doubtful  states.    Mho  would  it  be?     It  might  be  anybody,  but  because  it  was 
Chicago,  it  was  Lincoln  who  was  hit  upon  to  be  the  candidate  upon  v^hom  the  other 
doubtful  states  could  concentrate. 

The  convention  began,  and  the  first  tv/o  days  were  devoted  to  the  usual 
things--getting  organized  and  adopting  a  platform.    T/hile  that  machinery  \vas  being 
taken  care  of,  Lincoln's  managers  spent  their  time  in  hotel  rooms  among  politicifins, 
smoke  and  other  commodities  which  I  nm  not  going  to  mention  by  mane,  dealing  with 
the  doubtful  state  politicians.     They  promised  everything.     Pretty  soon  they  got 
to  promising  so  heavily  they  found  themselves  in  up  to  their  necks.     They  promised 
Pennsylvania  anything.     They  promised  lo^va,  Ohio,  Nov/  England.     They  promised  New 
England  in  those  areas  whore  Seward  vrasn't  quite  so  strong.     How  did  they  know 
Lincoln  would  approve  of  those  promises?     In  dealing  with  Indiana,  it  wasn't  so 
bad  because  Lincoln  was  from  Indiana.     But  v/hf.n  it  came  to  Pennsylvania,  that  was 
something  else. 

Pennsylvania  v/as  then  building  up  its  Republican  machine — a  machine  which 
got  so  strong  and  so  odorous  that  by  1925  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to  seat 
tlie  candidate  elected  by  it.     The  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  machine 
was  a  man  named  Simon  Came.ron--a  politician  who  was  in  politics  to  serve  his  own 
interests,  to  be  absolutely  accurate.    All  kinds  of  graft  was  attached  to  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, and  Lincoln  knew  it.    Would  Lincoln  appoint  Cameron  to  the  cabinet?  His 
managers  h^id  to  promise  Caiaeron  a  cabinet  position.     So  they  s  ent  a  telegram  to 
Lincoln,  telling  him  that  they  h;^d  been  doing  a  lot  of  promising  along  the  line 
of  the  Indiana  negotiation,  but  far  beyond  the  Indiana  deal.    Would  Lincoln  approve 
it?    He  knew  that  if  those  deals  weren't  made  he  v/ould  be  out  of  luck.     Ke  wouldn't 
have  lost  anything  in  not  Vvlnning  the  race.     He  would  still  be  an  outstanding  can- 
didate for  senate  next  time,  but  he  might  have  a  chance  to  get  the  presidential 
nomination  if  he  would  play  ball.     So  he  sent  back  a  very  subtle  message.     He  said. 
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"I  authorize  no  bargftins,  and  will  be  bound  by  none."    He  had  made  the  record 
straight. 

At  the  sane  tirae  his  manager,  David  Davis  of  B3,oomington,  had  already 
been  promising  as  though  Lincoln  would  swaljow  anything*    When  he  sent  this  message 
to  his  manager,  I  think  Lincoln  knew  that  Davis  might  be  counted  on  to  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  any  message  received  which  interferred  with  the  business  in 
hand.    Lincoln  could  say  later  that  he  himself  had  authorized  no  bargains,  and 
have  docianents  to  prove  it.    YJhen  the  message  arrived  in  Chicago,  Lincoln's  managarrs 
were  pretty  excited.     "No  promises,"  said  Lincoln.     "Oh,  v/ell,"  said  Davis, 
"Lincoln  ain't  here,  and  he  doesn't  know  v/hat  we  have  to  deal  v^ith,   so  we' 11  just 
act  as  if  we  hadn't  heard  from  him  and  go  right  ahead."    So  the  deals  were  continued. 
Pennsylvania  promised  this;  Now  Jersey  promised  that;  Connecticut  promised  something 
else.     It  wasn't  difficult  to  get  promises.    Would  those  promises  be  fulfilled? 

Lincoln's  managers  had  a  good  idea.     They  would  get  delivery  on  those 
promises  by  putting  the  crowd  behind  Lincoln.     Judd,  the  Chicago  manager,  had 
charge  of  the  seating  arrangement  at  the  convention.    He  drew  a  map  of  the  stcge, 
shaped  about  like  this  one,  but  much  larger,  and  indicated  where  each  delegation 
was  to  sit.     Nev/  York' s  delegntes  would  vote  strong  for  Seward  and  nobody  else, 
so  they  were  put  back  in  the  corner  all  by  themselves.     Illinois  was  put  way  up  in 
front.    And  around  Illinois  and  Indiana  were  put  the  delegates  of  those  states  who 
had  promised  to  vote  for  Lincoln  but  the  delivery  of  whose  promises  was  somewhat 
questionable.     Furthermore,  there  was  the  matter  of  this  space  out  in  front  of  the 
stage  in  which  Lincoln  had  a  lot  of  supporters  \vho  crovvfded  out  there  and  stood  for 
eight  hours  at  a  time.     But  the  other  candidates  had  supporters  too.     Seward  had  a 
thousand  men  on  hand  to  holler  for  Seward,  to  parade  for  Seivard,  and  to  offer 
cigars,  drinks,  etc.  in  the  name  of  the  great  Seward.     Lincoln's  managers  thought 
it  would  be  v/onderful  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby  those  Seward  sup- 
porters could  be  induced  to  stay  outside  of  the  Wigwain  on  the  day  of  the  nomination. 


Admission  to  the  Wigwam  was  by  ticket.     The  ticket-holders,  that  is,  were 
admitted  before  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.     The  night  before  the 
crucial  day  of  the  convention,  Lincoln's  managers  carried  an  astute  program.  They 
printed  up  a  batch  of  counterfeit  tickets  and  supplied  them  to  a  huge  force  of 
Lincoln  shout ers,  recruited  to  yell  for  Lincoln,  who  v/ere  under  the  guidance  of  two 
fellows  who  were  experts  in  exercising  the  larynx.     They  obtained  one  fellow  who 
was  reputedly  r.ble  to  holler  clear  across  Lake  Michigan  on  a  clear  day.     He  was  put 
on  one  side  of  the  Wigwam.     Another  man  was  put  on  the  other  side.    And  the  others 
of  the  counterfeit-ticket  chorus  were  instructed  to  keep  their  eye  on  these 
stentorian  individuals.    TJhten  a  certain  delegate  up  on  the  pla.tform  took  out  a 
he^ndkerchief ,  all  these  supporters  of  Lincoln  were  supposed  to  yell  for  Lincoln 
and  vifere  to  keep  yelling  until  he  put  thnt  handkerchief  away.     If  that  delegate  had 
gotten  a  cold,  the  convention  would  have  been  disrupted.     But  it  was  a  nice  day,  so 
everything  went  along  on  schedule. 

When  the  convention  assembled  thr-t  morning,  Lincoln's  paid  hollc-rers  and 
counterfeit  boys  got  there  early  and  they  filled  the  Wigwan  solidly.  Seward's 
experts  and  Chase's  supporters  were  out  in  the  streets,  marching  around,  sirjging 
songs,   and  carrying  portraits  of  their  hero.     There  v/asn't  any  need  for  them  to  get 
to  the  Wigwam  early.     They  had  tickets  and  theywuld  get  in.     But  vv^hen  they  got 
there  it  was  physically  impossible  to  get  in.     So  Seward's  thousand  had  to  stay 
outside,  their  places  usurped  by  Lincoln's  syiouters. 

The  first  ballot  was  called,  and  every  t ime  Lincoln's  name  was  mentioned, 
the  roof  was  figuratively  lifted  off  the  Wigwam,     Other  candidates  had  some  support, 
too,  but  of  course  they  couldn't  have  as  much  as  the  Chicago  favorite  because  their 
friends  weren't  nmning  the  convention  and  they  had  no  way  of  engineering  any  such 
clever  scheme  as  the  counterfeit  tickets.    What  influence  did  the  noise  have? 
(You  will  remember  that  some  of  those  delegates  had  promised  their  votes  to  Sev/ard 
and  some  others  at  the  same  time.)    Y/hen  they  heard  all  these  people  yelling  for 
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Lincoln,  they  thought,  "Gad-zooks!     This  nan  Lincoln  is  a  whole  lot  stronger  than 
any  other  anti-Seward  candidate,"     This  inclined  them  to  deliver  the  promised  votes 
for  Lincoln.     Soon  Lincoln  surprisingly  had  over  a  hundred  votes  on  the  first 
ballot.     Seward  got  173.     The  other  candidates  got  50  or  less.     That  first  ballot 
Ghowed  that  Sev/ard  would  win  if  he  got  just  one  important  state.     But  it  also  showed 
thot  if  the  doubtful  states  delegations  hung  together  and  didn't  vote  for  Seward, 
Seward  vrouldn't  get  the  nomination.     The  doubtful  states  refused  to  go  for  Seward, 
and  the  doubtful  states  were  faced  vfith  the  choice  of  a  candidate  on  whom  they 
cou'^d  concentra.te.     In  the  Wigwam,  the  answer  was  obviously  Lincoln. 

On  the  second  ballot  Seward  gained  only      trifling  number  of  votes  because 
Lincoln's  boys  were  still  yelling,  and  the  delegates  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
vote  for  Lincoln  and  a  couple  of  others  on  the  second  ballot,   sav/  that  Seward  v/asn't 
doi'nLg  so  vfellj   so  they  turned  to  Lincoln, 

On  the  third  ballot  the  trend  continued.     Seward  actually  lost  while 
Lincoln  gained  nearly  all  the  votes  released  by  the  favorite  sons  dropping  out, 
"/hen  the  third  ballot  was  finished,  Lincoln  had  almost  enough  votes  to  get  the  nom- 
ination.    Before  the  result  v/as  officially  recorded,   enough  votes  had  been  clianged 
to  make  Lincoln  the  nominee.     The  audience  was  so  excited  they  hov/led  themselves 
into  exhaustion.     The  official  clerk-  excited  likewise,  added  up  the  wrong  totals 
for  the  official  report  of  the  convention's  final  ballot  for  President. 

So  Lincoln  got  the  nomination.     It  surprised  him;  it  surprised  his  man- 
agers; it  surprised  everybody.     Lincoln  didn't  deserve  the  nomination  at  all  in 
terms  of  party  service.     No  one  knew  that  he  was  a  great  man,  but  it  turned  out  that 
he  was.     He  learned  to  do  his  new  job  rapidly,   and  he  made  not  a  failure  as  presi- 
dent, but  one  of  the  greatest  presidents  in  American  history.     Not  only  that,  but 
crxci  of  the  greatest  statesmen  produced  by  any  period  in  the  entire  world' s  history. 

That  is  hov^  they  make  Presidents.     In  order  to  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close, 
I  think  I  had  better  copy  some  of  the  poetical  orators  and  quote  some  poetry.  There 
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are  plenty  of  Lincoln  poems.     Every  poet  worth  his  salt  writes  a  Lincoln  poera. 
Most  of  them  are  no  good.     The  poem  which  best  expresses  Lincoln,  it  seems  to  m©, 
is  one  which  isn't  even  about  Lincoln--by  Rnily  Dickinson.    And  this  quatrain  ex- 
presses a  view  of  human  capacities  which  merits  pondering  in  any  time,  but  espec- 
iiCiIly  in  timers  like  these: 

"Y7e  never  know  how  high  v^e  are 
Till  we  are  cf>lled  to  rise; 
And  then,  if  v;e  arc  true  to  plan. 
Our  srntures  touch  tht-  skies." 

Tlirnk  yout 
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